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Abstract 

This article seeks to explore the status of divine impassibility in Karl Barth, with particular 
reference to Bruce McCormack's claim that Barth's mature doctrine of election implies a 
version of divine impassibility that is incompatible with Chalcedon. Attention is given to 


Barth’s christology and doctrine of God as he reconceives the eternal decree. 


Article 
The Humility and Majesty of God in Election: An Analysis of Bruce McCormack’s Reading 


of Karl Barth on Impassibility 


It has been a decade now since the article of Bruce McCormack on Karl Barth’s position on 
divine impassibility was published.' Surprisingly, there is no substantial undertaking yet to 
prove or disprove his critique of Barth. In this article, I will attempt to do this task. In what 
follows, I will investigate if McCormack is correct in claiming that Barth’s late christology 
has ‘no room left for a truly meaningful use’ of impassibility; and that it is a necessary 
consequence of his modified doctrine of election.* Against such a claim, I will critically 
analyse McCormack’s argument on the following: first, Barth’s focus on divine constancy in 
light of divine suffering in election; second, Barth’s reconfigured christology in comparison 


with the Chalcedonian Formula. 


We will now examine how McCormack views Barth’s conception of divine suffering to 


understand why he thinks Barth’s God, to a large extent, cannot be said to be impassible. 


God’s Constancy in Suffering 

As McCormack explores the Church Dogmatics, he observes that Barth does not have a 
doctrine of impassibility simply because it does not fit into his developed doctrine of election. 
What Barth advances is the notion of God being ‘affected’ by outside events and actions 
because God is self-moved in solidarity with humankind.’ McCormack argues that Barth 
rather conceives God in his eternal constancy, and not in terms of his immovability or 


impassibility. McCormack adds that the former overshadows the latter in election." 


McCormack notes the recurrent theme of divine constancy in Barth’s treatment of the kenosis 
as depicted in the ‘far country’ in CD IV/1.°> McCormack argues that despite Barth’s 
agreement with orthodoxy about the distinction between Jesus Christ’s two natures, he 
ingeniously treats the two in an ‘ongoing activity’ and not a complete instance as taught in 
the Western tradition. Such treatment is understood as the historicisation of the union 
between the divine and human. This unique understanding, says McCormack, calls into 
question the Chalcedonian static and metaphysical formulation of the events in Christ’s life. 
In Barth’s reconception of election, however, the suffering of the incarnate God does not 


undermine the eternally sovereign God. It is to this theme that we now turn. 


God’s Majesty in Self-Humility 

According to Barth, the Lord God wills to suffer as ‘the Servant’ in Jesus Christ.° Barth 
makes this condescension poignant by describing it as God’s self-humility.’ This notion is 
illustrated as ‘The Way of the Son into the Far Country’.* Barth refers to the way as the 
Son’s choice to obey the Father to go into the far country. Divine humiliation is shown in the 


voluntary obedience of the Son. In order to know the extent of divine suffering in the Son’s 


obedience, we have to understand what Barth means by the ‘far country’. The far country, he 
asserts, is the ‘evil society’, i.e., being human — ‘a being which is not God and against God’.” 
Barth employs the word ‘far’ to highlight who humans are.'° For him, even without sin, 
humans are considered far from God because they are very unlike God.'' Here we can see 
that Barth’s anthropology in view of election has advanced from arguing that God’s will is 
only for fallen humanity (CD II/2) to simply positing that God’s will is for human beings 


(CD IV/2). 


In Barth’s mind, the way of the Son into the far country is a symbolic portrayal of the 
incarnation. He claims that in the incarnation, God terribly suffers by owning what is not 
originally his.'? Barth argues that although the Son suffers in this way, he nonetheless 
remains sovereignly God and Lord of all as discussed in ‘The Homecoming of the Son of 
Man’. The home, says Barth, is where God is; where the Son of Man belongs, ‘to His place as 
true man, to fellowship with God’, and also ‘to relationship with His fellows’.'* Barth also 
adds that ‘the home’ is ‘the presence and enjoyment of the salvation’ of the Son of 
Man. "f This place of abode symbolises the Son’s reinstatement. Notice that Barth 
intentionally uses the subject ‘Son of Man’ instead of the ‘Son of God’ because the intention 
is to make a statement about humankind, which the Son of Man embodies.'° Thus ‘the 
home’, in Barth’s thought, again, is not a location but rather it represents of what humans 
ought to be — to be with the Father, not away from him. In other words, the home also 


signifies God’s restoration and glorification of humankind. 


Barth indicates that when the Son goes into the far country, God continues to be in himself: 


God gives Himself, but He does not give Himself away. He does not give 


up being God in becoming a creature, in becoming man. He does not cease 
to be God... He acts as Lord over this contradiction even as He subjects 


Himself to it. 


So when the Son journeys into the unknown, Barth implies that the Son is not lost or trapped 
along the way, but rather returns home. This indicates God’s sovereignty over and above the 
cause of his suffering. Barth shows that the Son of Man is the true Reconciler of humankind, 
in essence, by reuniting with the Father. Despite becoming human, the Son bridges the chasm 


between God and humanity. 


Being with God, argues Barth, demonstrates the bond between God and humankind. In this 
bond, Christ is said to be the true Representative of God and humanity. Barth dialectically 
articulates that when the Son of God goes into the far country, He comes home as the Son of 
Man." This representation is key to Barth’s theopaschite theology because the God who 
suffers never ceases to be God; and simultaneously never ceases to be human. This divine- 
human characterisation points not only to reconciliation per se, but also, to the relation of 
Christ’s suffering to God. The imagery of Jesus Christ going to and from the far country 
depicts the sovereignly suffering of God in the atonement. Barth states, ‘The atonement as it 
took place in Jesus Christ is the one inclusive event of this going out of the Son of God and 


"IS The formulation of the suffering Son of God and the 


coming in of the Son of Man. 
victorious Son of Man has initiated Barth’s reconsideration of impassibility. This formulation 
is certainly at variance with Irenaeus’ concept of ‘the impassible passible’ which borders 


between Sabellianism and Patripassianism — a conception Barth objects.'? What Barth does 


not object is the participation of the Father in suffering as cited by the early Patripassians.”” 


It is in such theological construct that Barth’s preference of the term ‘constancy’ 
(Beständigkeit) over ‘immutability’ (Unverdnderlichkeit) is based upon.”' God’s constancy is 
perfectly demonstrated in his triumph over that which is anti-God. Barth treats God’s 
constancy (in conjunction with unity, omnipresence, eternity and glory in the perfection of 
God’s freedom).”” In viewing the atonement, Barth formulates a type of unchangeability in 
God that does not hinder the full expression of God’s self-humiliation, hence the term 
constancy.” Suitably, what he has in mind is like a ‘tolerable’ mutability (God is constant in 
himself even in change) as opposed to the crude sense of mutability.” This ‘new 


phraseology’ fits Barth’s restructured christological category.” 


When the being of the Son of God is determined to be with the being of the Son of Man, such 
determination can also be said of the Godhead. The fact that Barth thinks that God in pre- 
temporality anticipates the assumption of human flesh, this gives the impression that God is 
utterly serious in being with humanity. In actuality, the incarnate Logos demonstrates the 
constancy of God’s being. Although Barth says that it is only the Son (not the Father) takes 
the flesh, it does not necessarily follow that only the Son suffers simply because the two are 
in reality one being.” That is why Eberhard Jiingel alludes to a modified form of 
patripassianism imbedded in Barth’s theology.”’ In fact, Barth claims that ascribing suffering 
to the Godhead does not dishonour the God-self but rather the effect is otherwise. Barth is 


emphatic that God’s capability to suffer (Leidensftihigkeit) speaks of God’s glory.”* 


I presume that it is in this context McCormack posits for an incongruence of the doctrine of 
impassibility in Barth’s mature doctrine of election.”” What seems lacking in McCormack’s 
view is the concept of (im)passibility in Barth’s rendition of God’s history of suffering.*” 


(Whenever the term (im)passibility is used, it refers to the impassibility and passibility of 


God). It is also important to be cognisant of how Barth conceives of time in connection with 
God’s being. Here God’s being in time is key in understanding why God can be seen to have 
suffered in a sovereign manner. In Barth’s framework of time, God is the source of time; 
hence time is non-existent without God.°*' In God’s creation, time exists; and, more 
importantly, God chooses to reveal Himself in time. God in time does not necessarily mean 
that he is contingent upon time because whilst being in it — God is said to be ‘supremely 
temporal’.*” God is so by being in time but not subjugated by it.” It is in time however, as 


Barth sees it, where God limits himself. 


Concerning divine history, it is inherent in Barth’s theology that God’s history includes, but 
is not confined to, human history (Historie). In other words, God’s history is eternity, which 
incorporates time. Whenever Barth refers to divine suffering, it is always within eternal 
history (Geschichte). Hence that history can be referred to as a history of suffering. Also, 
divine history in connection with time is also taken to mean revelational history — a history 
determined by God to reveal Himself in and as Jesus Christ. For Barth, God wills His history 
to be in commonality with human history.** When God is revealed as Jesus Christ, God is 
said to have been affected. Prior to being incarnated, however, God is understood to be 
immutable, by virtue of His being transcendent. Impassibility then, as Barth approaches it, 
only proceeds from immutability. So, in this circumstance, it is impossible for God to be 
moved, unless by His own initiative. This is Barth’s perspective on what it means for God to 


be affected. 


What McCormack proposes is that Barth sees the incarnation in terms of two ontological 
‘moments’ in Jesus Christ’s life, namely, the ‘outer moment’ or the Son’s obedience to the 


Father in time; and the ‘inner moment’ or the Son’s obedience to the Father in eternity.*° 


These moments are central in McCormack’s argument for Barth’s doctrine of constancy. 
Based on McCormack’s reading of Barth, the self-humiliation of the Son in time speaks of 
the essential nature of the God-self in eternity. *° In this sense, God in time, i.e., in the 
incarnation, is inseparable from who God is before time; hence divine suffering is proper to 
God. He continues that with Barth, the inner moment illuminates the distinction between 
Christ’s two natures. Subsequently, the distinction of the ‘soul’ of the human Jesus from the 
Logos is clear in Barth’s mind. Jesus then has an independent power of action from the Logos 
despite the latter being a ‘performative agent’ of the former.” With this understanding, Barth 
is able to underscore the freedom of Christ since Christ, in every respect, is absolutely free — 
free even from the presupposed tension between the divinity and humanity.*® The freedom of 
Jesus Christ initiates a rethinking of Barth’s reconfigured christology especially in addressing 


the issue of impassibility. 


McCormack adds that Barth’s rendition of the kenosis speaks of God’s outer moment 
inseparably from God’s inner moment, so much so that the two are taken as a single 
movement in God. For him, Barth intends in this movement ‘to bring the obedience of the 
Son in time and his obedience in eternity into the closest possible relationship’.*’ In other 
words, God, in a sense, renders himself from pre-temporality to time in the outworking of his 
condescension. It is in this mindset that Barth argues for constancy even in a suffering God. 


McCormack also comments that Barth’s preoccupation with the notion of a consistent God in 


suffering gives birth to his formulation of dual moments in God’s being. 


In God’s inner moment, McCormack interprets Barth to assert that God is said to have 
suffered pre-temporally; yet such suffering is inseparable from the God’s outer moment as 


seen in the incarnation. Even if McCormack is right in observing that divine freedom is 


manifested in Jesus Christ, and that such freedom does not negate God’s constancy in 
himself, I do not think that Barth highlights the distinction between the Logos and the human 
Jesus. What I think Barth conveys is the appropriation of the two within God’s active 
decision in advancing the notion of divine suffering.“ In other words, Barth is in the business 
of expounding how unity-in-distinction works between the Logos and Jesus; and not in 
demarcating the two. I accept that there are instances wherein he alludes that the two are 
unequal in nature, or are distinct partners, but in the context of historicisation of God’s self- 
repetition and self-affirmation.*! Barth then concentrates on the commonality of the two in 
order to frustrate any dualistic (division of the two natures) or Miaphysite (compounding of 
the two natures) tendencies.*” Although McCormack points out that inner and outer moments 
are a single movement in God, nevertheless, this idea of constancy is somewhat clouded in 


his discussion of the variation between the Logos and Jesus. 


The treatment of the Logos, in Barth’s mind, becomes inseparable from Jesus Christ, i.e., the 
being of the Logos is the being of this human, and vice-versa." It makes the discussion on 
(im)passibility relevant in Barth’s mature theology, especially when he situates the doctrine 
of election at the end of the doctrine of God. This specifically connects the incarnate Logos to 
the decree. Barth does not draw a line between the pre-temporal and the temporal deity in 
conceiving election. Even if God decrees Himself to be in Christ, this does not necessarily 
undermine God’s eternal being. Hence Barth can speak of a suffering God without 
abandoning God’s impassibility. Likewise, he can also say that God freely takes suffering in 
God’s inner life without ceasing to be unaffected. That is why I argue that his reconfigured 
christology is pivotal in formulating his own schema on divine suffering. Here the Chalcedon 
Formula is significant because of its weight in speaking of relation of Christ’s suffering to 


God’s self. 


I also contend that in Barth, the distinction between the dual moments in God is immaterial 
simply because he considers it as one concurrent event, which is slightly different from 
McCormack’s notion of single movement. Despite both conceptions point to a single act, 
they differ in defining what movement is. In discussing suffering, Barth does not employ the 
term ‘movement’ (der Bewegung) to simply mean moving from point A to point B, or a 
succession from one time to another, but rather it is a single moment of decision to act; an act 


in accordance with God’s undisturbed and uninterrupted will.“ 


For Barth, accurately speaking, God suffers eternally. The partition between the dual 
moments is a purely human perspective, which is why he dialectically articulates the divine 
suffering to emphasise what God had to go through in reconciling humanity with himself. It 
is also in this way of expression that he can strongly argue for God’s constancy in eternity. 
So in a strict sense, McCormack’s treatment of the dual moments in God is profitable in this 
context; but when it is applied to the being of God in light of his decree, such division 


becomes irrelevant. 


McCormack is correct to underscore the relevance of the dual moments in speaking of the 
kenosis as eternal, with a view of the continuity in God’s self-determination. In addition, his 
use of the term ‘ontological’ in reference to the dual moments makes it definitive, not just of 
God’s will, but more importantly, of God’s being. Such formulation is helpful in this study 
because McCormack situates the kenosis in the divine life. So why does Barth have a 
doctrine of constancy but not of impassibility? In McCormack’s assertion, Barth locates 
God’s will for reconciliation in the eternal decree — God is said to have suffered in his choice 


to be affected. Crucially for McCormack’s reading of Barth, God’s determination to be 


affected ad extra constitutes the being of God, in this postulation, God can be said to be 
passible. That is why even in being affected, God remains constant in himself because divine 
suffering is inclusive in the decree. We will better appreciate this assertion upon 


consideration of Barth’s reconfigured christology with Chalcedon. 


Barth and Chalcedon on Impassibility 

In Barth’s thinking, the one-subject Christ speaks of God’s suffering but this suffering is the 
evidence of his freedom in the union of the two natures. The infinite divinity is not above the 
finite humanity or the former is dissolved in the latter; but the integrity of both is preserved in 
its union. In this way Barth avoids the futile emphasis on the Creator’s transcendent attribute 
over the assumed creature. Notably Barth is trying to offer a productive consensus between 
the older Lutheran theology (with special attention to the human nature in Christ’s divinity) 
and the older Reformed christology (with special attention to the divine nature in Christ’s 
humanity). Although Barth does not favour one camp over the other, he points out the one- 
subject Christ finds more support within the Lutheran interest in the communion of natures. 
In other words, Barth’s interest (as opposed to the Reformed concern) is to capture the 
continuing union of the two natures most especially in God’s decreed suffering. This, 
however, does not imply generalities in Barth’s thought about the Lutheran and Reformed 
christological positions because he merely concentrates on the importance of Jesus Christ in 


rethinking the notion of divine suffering. 


In Barth’s thinking, Jesus Christ suffers not merely in his humanity but also in his divinity 
strictly without separation of the two. (It is fair to say though that the Alexandrian and 
Antiochene schools have their deficiencies. Neither is entirely right, and Chalcedon contains 


elements of both). Barth therefore suggests that there is no isolated suffering insofar as Christ 
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is concerned; Christ’s suffering is a suffering in union.” Here, Christ’s human nature is in 


full possession of divine glory.”° 


Barth affirms this by saying, ‘God cannot be considered 
without His humanity’.*” When God reveals himself in Christ as divine and human in earthly 


history, God is precisely acting out his reconciling will. Barth puts it: 


Already in the eternal counsel of God, and especially in its execution, the 
divine humanity of Christ is not a relationship between two equal or even 
similar partners, but the work of the mercy of God turning in inconceivable 


condescension to very dissimilar man.”® 


We can see that the idea of God’s self-disclosure in hiddenness in Jesus Christ is preserved. 
God has humbled himself in this one-of-a-kind human. Notice here Barth’s use of the term 
‘divine humanity’ (Gottmenscheit) that speaks of the one and the same person of Jesus Christ, 
and also, it advances God’s glory in humility.” In his mind, Christ’s suffering is a suffering 
in union because of the two-sided communion of natures which indicates the suffering of a 
one-subject Christ.°° When Christ’s divinity suffers by humiliation in the incarnation, 
Christ’s humanity suffers too; also, when his humanity suffers in the events following the 
incarnation, his divinity likewise suffers. Barth treats God’s condescension double-sidedly in 
much the same way he applies it to God’s majesty.°' In a sense, God is said to have 
impassibly suffered. Barth’s notion of the one-subject Christ further allows him to take God 
also as passible since the divinity is not independently conceived from the humanity. So, 


accurately speaking, the actual person that suffers in the kenosis is the divine humanity. 


The suffering in the divine humanity, argues Barth, results from the conception of the single 


Subject in and of suffering.” In such divine humanity, Barth thinks that God has not become 
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a stranger to suffering.’ Although there exists an interaction between the two natures, Barth 
says that ‘the Godhead of the man Jesus remains intact and unaltered’.** God remains the 
self-same God of eternity even in his limitation in the flesh. Brian Asbil comments that 
Barth is careful ‘to clarify that the doctrine of the Logos asarkos can only describe the 
manner of God’s self-movement in eternally becoming the Logos incarnandus’.”° This is in 
conflict with the idea of extra-Calvinisticum wherein the divinity of Jesus Christ cannot be 
confined or inhibited in his humanity, which hits the core of Barth’s inquiry. Extra- 
Calvinisticum is the notion that the divine nature of Jesus Christ cannot be enclosed or 
imprisoned within His human nature. The divine remains infinite despite being in union with 
a finite body.°’ When God self-limits in Jesus Christ, this involves his deity as well.°* Such a 
notion is considered radical in the post-Kantian manner which ‘confines God in himself to a 
» 59 


formally known and uncharacterisable source’.”’ In fact, Barth has no problem in involving 


the divine in God’s self-limitation: 


There is no element of human essence which is unaffected by, or excluded 
from, its existence in and with the Son of God... Similarly, there is no 
element of His divine essence which the Son of God, existing in human 


essence, withdraws from union with it and participation in it.°° 


What Barth means by the element of Jesus Christ’s humanity is the ‘moment’ or particular 
time of existence of Christ’s human being (Moment des menschlichen Wesens).°' Also, the 
element of Christ’s divinity means the particular time of existence of Christ’s divine being 
(Moment seines géttlichen Wesens).” The humanity has been with divinity at all moments 
that makes the interaction of the two natures proper to God. Even if Barth conceives Christ’s 


suffering to be God’s suffering, this conception is articulated with caution due to the shared- 
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time concept in the history of suffering. Because the union of the two natures does not mean 
unity of the divine-human, argues Barth, so in divine suffering, there is no blending of God’s 
distinct characteristics.°? Thus Barth uses the term ‘unity’ to refer to the event of 
reconciliation, i.e., unity of God and humanity, not to the nature of Christ. 63 Though 
humanity participates in divinity through the communication of its distinctive features, this 
communication is still ‘without change and admixture, cleavage and separation’ between the 
two.°° The strict union-in-distinction between the two natures is strong in Chalcedon. 
Chalcedon also upholds the true divinity in the true humanity of Jesus Christ. Barth’s use of 
the christological definition of Chalcedon is important in how he articulates God’s agony and 
victory in the divine humanity. The Chalcedonian Formula, in a sense, conveys the Son’s 
condescension and glorification.°’ Though the Church Fathers are somewhat attentive to 
preservation of God’s majesty as they read this formula, Barth however reads it to focus on 


the exalted God as a result of the divine humiliation. 


It is significant to note that although Barth views the suffering of Jesus Christ as the suffering 
of God himself, he however applies such formulation with caution. Barth qualifies that since 
the union of the two natures is not in unity, then the suffering of the God cannot be taken to 
mean that the eternal God is undermined in this case.” Thus Barth uses the term ‘unity’ to 
refer to the event of reconciliation, i.e., unity of God and humanity, not to the nature of 
Christ.” On the one hand, McCormack asserts, Chalcedon’s attention is on securing the 
integrity of Christ’s divinity and humanity by maintaining their distinctiveness despite their 
union. On the other hand, Barth’s attention is on elaborating the union of the two natures, 
especially in God’s humiliation.’' In other words, although both formulations uphold a 


single-subject christology, i.e., Jesus Christ is one person, the accent in the former is 
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somewhat on the distinction of the natures whilst the accent in the latter is on the union of the 


two. 


I argue that the Chalcedonian Formula, in its truest sense, does not preclude that Jesus of 
Nazareth could be referred to as altogether God. This is the case in Barth’s dogmatics as 
well. The person of Jesus Christ is also in every respect divine. Because the Chalcedonian 
Council asserts the unity of divine and human natures in Christ, so the Council consistently 
considers Christ as fully God and fully man. But in terms of speaking of divine suffering, it is 
apparent that Chalcedon is extra careful in rendering Christ’s suffering in connection with the 
inner life of God. Chalcedon affirms that the incarnate God had experienced temporal 
suffering. The Father did suffer but it is distinct from Christ’s suffering, hence it does not 


follow that Christ’s suffering can be located in the inner life of God.” 


Correspondingly, the theologians in Chalcedon intend to preserve such theopaschite formula 
propounded by their predecessors. The language of the Chalcedon is purely christologic; it is 
not concerned with formulating a ‘new creed’ but in affirming the previous creeds. 
Chalcedonian Creed is not in its exact sense a creed but merely a statement of faith to unify 
the Church. The Church Fathers teach that ‘God is by nature immutable and impassible’.” 
Although the Fathers are open to further conversations on the nature of God, they are more 
inclined to be in line with their predecessors. Thus from Constantinople to Chalcedon, the 
“desire to accommodate” still does not imply “willingness to compromise.”’* The Fathers 
strongly argue in favour of God’s aseity even in the incarnation. For instance, Athanasius of 
Alexandria remarks about God, ‘He it was Who suffered and yet suffered not. Suffered, 
because His own Body suffered, and He was in it, which thus suffered; suffered not, because 


the Word, being by Nature God, is impassible.” 
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In elaborating this notion, Paul Gavrilyuk writes, ‘The appropriation of the flesh meant that 
in the incarnation God acted and suffered in and through the flesh, and did nothing apart from 
the flesh.’’° That is why to the Fathers, the incarnation took place in the person of the Son; 
hence the proper character of both natures was preserved. In effect, this articulation implies 
that ‘the divine nature did not lose its impassibility’.’’ Thus in the midst of Jesus Christ’s 
anguish on Calvary, they see God to have known no suffering. (This notion is known in Latin 
as ‘impassibilis Deus’).'* Substantially, this theological instinct is imbedded in the formula of 
the Council of Chalcedon.” Though this formula acknowledges the ‘divine-human paradox 
of the Christ event’, it still retains an unaffected God in the divine person. Alloys Grillmeier 
observes that ‘... while the council at Chalcedon was willing to tackle the divine-human 
paradox of the Christ event—and admit the difficulty of reconciling the two natures—it was 
unwilling to compromise on the doctrine of divine impassibility’.*° But I think Barth does not 


thoroughly pursue this line of thinking especially in CD IV. 


I also do not see in CD IV that Barth attempts to reconstruct the two nature agenda of 
Chalcedon. In fact, I read Barth to have upheld this agenda in his late christology. Yet I 
concede to the supposition that he is not stuck with it, rather he ventures further into the 
Lutheran agenda to dovetail Christ’s humanity with the Godhead’s inner life. In doing so, 
Barth’s theological venture does not jettison the christological definition that Chalcedon 
established because this Council does not give special attention to the relationship of 
christology to the Trinity. Chalcedon somehow limits itself in the consubstantiality of the Son 
of God with the Father.*' (Notably, the trinitarian doctrine established at Nicaea in A.D. 325 
had significant implications for christology that was addressed at Chalcedon in A.D. 451). 


Barth even endorses the Chalcedonian definition because it is ‘so important in dogmatic 
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history, and rightly became normative’, especially as it connotes a common event in the two 


natures’ participation.** 


But why does Barth give so much space in the Church Dogmatics to stress the robust union- 
in-distinction of the two natures? I am convinced that it is to ensure that God’s constancy in 
Jesus Christ is heard loud and clear. The implication of such emphasis is that God never 
wavers in his freedom to love humanity; he even assumes that which is seemingly improper 
to God, for instance, being ‘finite, temporal, lowly, passive, immanent and passible’ without 
depreciating the God-self.*’ In fact, Barth asserts that such assumption of creaturely attributes 
are not potential or intermittent in God, but eternally actual in God.** In other words, the 
union-in-distinction of Christ’s two natures speaks of the God of election as simultaneously 
impassible and passible. I think this facet is somewhat deficient in McCormack’s 
extrapolation of Barth’s rendition of divine suffering. (McCormack in this case differs from 
Jiirgen Moltmann who managed to keep the Godhead intact even in discussing who is truly 


forsaken in the cross).*° 


That is why I argue that divine suffering, as the late Barth reconceives it, still has room in 
Chalcedon’s christological formulation, because Barth unequivocally states that one of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh; a statement comfortably sits with Chalcedon. But since Barth 
dialectically treats divine suffering in his presentation of the atonement, the result is the 
advocacy for the mutual (but not reciprocal) participation of the two natures in suffering.*® 
Respectively, each nature remains fundamentally in its unique essence. In other words, the 
Chalcedonian concern of distinction in union of the two natures is sustained in Barth’s 
mature theology; but with a view on the relevance of Jesus Christ in speaking of God who 


loves freely. 
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Even if Barth’s unique focus on Jesus of Nazareth, I do not think that Barth substantially 
distances from Chalcedon in this regard either. The fact that Chalcedon safeguards what is 
proper to both natures, then it is presupposed that its formulation does not in any way 
highlight one nature at the expense of the other. What Chalcedon does not pursue is the 
amplification of Christ’s humanity without detriment to Christ’s divinity. This is exactly what 
Barth does in his revisit of the atonement in which the obedience of the Son is the obedience 
of Jesus Christ. McCormack’s reference to Barth’s version of the communication of 
properties does not necessarily make Barth a non-conformist with Chalcedon because he is 
able to advance the concept of divine humanity in speaking of God’s majesty in humility.*” 
Barth in this case shows the ‘simultaneity’ of divine humility and majesty. Subsequently, he 
neither supports the Reformed tendency to de-divinise Christ’s divinity in suffering nor the 


Lutheran tendency to divinise Christ’s humanity in the suffering of God.** 


What Barth rather magnifies is the thought that in Jesus Christ, God exercises his absolute 
freedom by suffering. Passibility, for Barth, is not a hindrance for God to show his 
sovereignty. He argues that in God’s self-humility in Christ, God remains sovereignly God 
and Lord of all because it is in suffering that he reiterates who he is in eternity — the God who 
loves in absolute freedom. Significantly, it is in this context that Barth views God as 
unchangeable in terms of his willing and acting on behalf of humankind. But God in eternity 
chooses and acts to be affected to atone humanity. Thus in this case, impassibility does not 


prevent God to work out his reconciling will. 


So, is Barth’s God impassible in his doctrine of election? Barth’s God is (im)passible in 


election. Since God is perfect in se then God is indeed that which is self-determined. 
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Ultimately, I have established that God is not incapable of suffering so God is not incapable 
of change. When Barth says that God is the Lord who serves, he implies that God is changed 
in suffering but not at the demise of the God-self. In a sense, Barth’s God is therefore both 


impassible and passible; any penchant for either impassibility or passibility is moderated. 


Conclusion 

The locus in quo of divine suffering is in the self-determination of God for humanity. God 
remains sovereignly God and lord of all despite his suffering because even if God is affected 
by events and actions outside of himself, God wills these events and actions; God therefore 
lords over it by determining its end. Although these circumstances appear to have originated 
outside of God, yet these happened in his own terms by his own will according to his decree. 


This as such makes God constant in himself in humility as well as in majesty. 


As a specific critique of one interpretation of Barth, and as a study of Barth's understanding 
of the two natures of Christ, as it might relate to the meaning of Chalcedon, McCormack is 
indeed a theologian who deserves serious attention. I commend McCormack’s effort in his 
effort to show that Barth is modernly orthodox in dealing with impassibility. Although 
McCormack is right in positing that Barth rejects an abstract metaphysical subject, this does 
not necessarily make Barth incoherent with Chalcedon because he agrees, to a high degree, 
with Chalcedon in terms of the union-in-distinction of the single-subject Christ. He however 
is right in his evaluation that Barth’s allowance for passibility is the outcome of his mature 
doctrine of election. But of course, the conclusion of this paper invites further dialogue 


amongst Barth scholars. 
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